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INTRODUCTION. 


WHueEn a new work makes its appearance, it is considered 
as due to the public, to state the reasons for undertaking it, 
and the object designed to be accomplished by it. In do- 
ing this, in the present instance, it seems only necessary to 
repeat, with some amplification, what has already been stat- 
ed in the prospectus of the publication. The need of some 
such periodical work in this part of the country, has been felt, 
and frequently spoken of for several years, by many, who 
embrace those views of the doctrines and duties of the Gos- 
pel, which, for the sake of distinction, have been denominat- 
ed Hopkinsian, and which only, as they believe, are 
consistent with the Scriptures and with each other. The 
monthly and weekly publications of the day, in New-Eng- 
land, are filled, almost exclusively, with religious intelli- 
gence. ‘There are but a few, which freely admit pieces, de- 
signed to explain the truths, and inculcate the duties of Chris- 
tianity ; and, it is believed, not one, which will admit at all, 
an explanation and vindication of several points, in the sys- 
tem of doctrines and duties, which Hopkinsians believe to 
be the only consistent, rational and defensible Calvinism.— 
From this state of things in the religious community, several 
evils arise, which it is the object of the present publication, 
so far as those who hold the pen of the ready writer, shall 
furnish the means, and the humble abilities of the editor ex- 
tend, to obviate. 

One evil is, that those who embrace the system in ques- 
tion, are misrepresented, and consequently, made to bear 
much reproach; while they have no means of explaining 
their views to the public, or of exonerating themselves from 
the charge of inconsistency, absurdity, and even blasphemy, 
so often brought against them. When it is said and pub- 
lished, and repeated, that they teach, that God is the crim- 
inal author of sin ; that He made the bigger part of mankind 
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for damnation ; that hell is paved with the skulls of infants ; 
that the elect will be saved, do what they will; that God re- 
quires of men, what they are unable to do; and that, in or- 
der to be saved, we must prefer misery to happiness, or be 
indifferent to both; it seems a hard case, that they should be 
excluded from all means of making known, either what they 
do believe, or why they believe it. Itseems no more than 
common justice, that they should be heard in their own de- 
fence. 

Another evil of still greater magnitude, is, that those, 
whose hearts approve of the scriptural system of truth and 
duty, are deprived, in a measure, of that spiritual nourish- 
meyt, which is necessary to their growth in knowledge and 


grace. Much interesting news, some good advice, anda, 
little instruction, is, now and then placed before them: but 
where shall they look for those clear explanations, discrimi- | 
nating distinctions, lucid expositions, free discussions and | 


conclusive reasonings, which are requisite to enlighten their 
minds, enlarge their views, try their hearts, and purify and 
warm their affections? Where will they find that sincere 


milk of the word, which distilled from those religious maga-' 
zines, which were first published in this country, and in’ 


which Edwards, and Hopkins, and Strong, and Spring, 
and Emmons wrote ? 

But the greatest evil of all, remains to be mentioned. It 
is the decline of vital piety and practical godliness, ever con- 
sequent upon the propagation of erroneous doctrines, or the 
suppression of such as are scriptural and sound, As truth 
is ever ‘after godliness ;’ so errour never fails to ‘ increase un- 
to more ungodliness.’ Itis through the truth, that men are 
sanctified. ‘The progress of irreligion and licentiousness, 
generally keeps pace with the progress of laxness in senti- 
ment, and concealment of the discriminating and humbling 
truths of the Gospel. Men may ‘hold the truth in unright- 
cousness,’ and so be worse than their creed ; but they cannot 
be expected to hold errour in righteousness, and to be much 
better than their creed. Men never feel bound to do, what 
they are not convinced is right, or to refrain from doing, what 
they are not convinced is wrong. While they believe, that 
Jesus Christ is less than God, they cannot feel bound to wor- 
ship Him: while they believe, that they are unable to keep 
the Divine Law, they cannot feel bound perfectly to obey 
it: while they believe, that holiness consists in well reg- 
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INTRODUCTION. ill 
ulated self-love, they cannot feel bound to exercise disin- 
terested benevolence : while they believe, that they ought to 
go to Christ for a new heart, they cannot feel bound to go in 
the exercise of faith and love: and while they believe, that 
unconditional submission to the Divine will, is not required 
in the word of God, they cannot feel bound to deny them- 
selves and accept the punishment of their iniquities. And 
what reason is there to expect, that men will feel and act, as 
they do not think themselves under the least obligation to 
feel and act? It is believed, that the spurious religious af- 
fections, counterfeit virtues, false hopes, and lax morals of 
the present day, are to be attributed, in no small degree, to 
the want of a plain, clear, and full exhibition of scriptural 
truth, from the pulpit and the press. While much is done 
(and too much cannot be done) to propagate the Gospel 
abroad ; by far too little is done, to disseminate correct views 
of the Gospel, and advance pure and undefiled religion at 
home. 

To remove, or, at least, to diminish the evils above-men- 
tioned, is the design of this publication. To accomplish 
this design, reliance is placed upon the communication of 
original matter from Correspondents, and upon interesting 
and instructive extracts from other similar works, and from 
the writings of able and pious Divines. It is not consider- 
ed as material, that the matter which fills the pages of this 
work, should be all original; provided it be good, and new 
to most of our readers. In the religious Magazines, which 
have been published in this country for thirty years past, 
there are to be found, interspersed, excellent pieces, which 
have been seen by very few, who would now read a period- 
ical work, and which may be quite as useful when reprint- 
ed, as when first published. Of these, the Editor will, oc- 
casionally, avail himself. 

lt is proposed to give, perhaps in each number, a short 
Sermon; to insert essays on doctrinal and practical sub- 
jects ; to expound difficult and important passages of Scrip- 
ture; to admit a free, though somewhat limited, discussion 
of controverted points in Divinity; to review religious pub- 
lications ; to answer questions, solve cases of conscience, 
and exemplify experimental and practical religion, by sketch- 
es of the lives of persons distinguished for piety and use- 
fulness. For the gratification of such readers, as may not 
have access to other sources of information, an Abstract of . 
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Religious Intelligence is proposed, and the usual Notices of 
Ordinations, Anniversaries of Charitable Societies, and new 
Publications. 

So far as Discussion shall be admitted, in this work, it 
is obvious, that the Editor will not be responsible for the 
sentiments on either side; as the design of discussion is, to 
place the arguments, on both sides of a question, before the 
reader, that he may judge for himself. ‘The work is com- 
mitted to the candour of the Christian public, and to the 
gracious disposal of the Divine Author and Finisher of our 
faith. 
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SERMON. 
Romans i. 16. 

For I am not ashamed of the Gospel 
of Christ....... 

As the apostle saw no reason to 
be ashamed of the Gospel, it is to 
be presumed there was none. And 
if there was none then, there is 
none now. For the Gospel, like 
its Divine Author, is unchangea- 
able. The doctrines. which it 
teaches, for men to believe, and 
the duties which it enjoins, for 
men to practice, are the same now, 
as they were when Paul preached 
it, with so much freedom and 
boldness, ‘ both to the Greeks and 
the barbarians ; both to the wise 
and the unwise.? We feel autho- 
rized, therefore, by the words of 
the text, to state it as a truth, not 
unworthy of serious consideration, 
that thereis no reason to be asham- 
ed of the Gospel of Christ. I 
shall endeavour, 

I. Briefly to describe the Gos- 

el. 
: II. To show what it is to be 
ashamed of it. And, 

Ill. To make it appear, that 
there is no reason to be ashamed 
of the Gospel of Christ. 

1. Lam briefly to describe the 


— 

e derive the word Gospel from 
the ancient Saxon, in which lan- 
guage, we are told, it signified 
good news. This is precisely the 
meaning of the original word, in 
the New Testament. In the most 
strict and proper sense, the Gospel 
is good news, respecting the mis- 
sion, character and work of Jesus 
Christ. It is news, or tidings, 
because it reveals what men could 
not otherwise have known. It is 
good news, because it teaches that, 
which it is for the everlasting good 
of mento know and embrace. In 
this limited sense, the Gospel 
teaches the grace of God towards 
mankind, and the medium through 
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which that grace is bestowed, to- 
ether with the terms upon which 
it is received ; and may be con- 
sidered as all comprehended in 
the great doctrine of atonement, 
through the incarnation, sufferings 
and death of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Hence the apostle said 
to his hearers, **I determined not 
to know any thing among you, 
save Jesus Christ and him cruci- 


fied.” 


But, in a larger sense, the word 
Gospel includes whatever is taken 
for granted, or implied in the doc- 
trine of Christ crucified, together 
with all the consequences result- 
ing from it. The revelation of 
Jesus Christ confirms all the doc- 
trines of natural religion; such 
as the existence and goodness of 
God, the free moral agency and 
accountability of man, and the 
obligation of all rational creatures 
perfectly to obey the Law of God, 
7 pain of endless punishment. 
The Gospel also takes for granted 
and asserts the total depravity, 
guilt and condemnation of all man- 
kind by nature, and their utter 
inability to make atonement for 
their sins, or to deliver themselves 
from the curse of the Divine Law. 
The Gospel includes the doctrine 
of Divine Decrees. It represents 
Christ as fore-ordained before the 
foundation of the world; and 
speaks of the eternal ae 
which God purposed in Christ Je- 
sus our Lord. The Gospel in- 
volves the doctrine of Election : 
since Christ did not undertake 
the work of Redemption upon un- 
certainties; but came into the 
world with a design to bestow 
eternal life upon as many as the 
Father had given him, who were 
chosen in him before the founda- 
tion of the world, predestinated to 
the adoption of iii, accord- 
ing to the good pleasure of Him, 
who worketh all things after the 
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counsel of his own will. The Gos- 
pel teaches the holiness of the 
character and the Divinity of the 
Person of Christ, which qualified 
him to make atonement for the sins 
of men; the vicarious design of his 
death upon the cross, his resur- 
rection from the grave, and his 
ascension to glory. Repentance 
toward God and faith towards our 
Lord Jesus Christ, as the condi- 
tion of pardon or justification by 
grace, through the atonement, are 
taught, as essential to the scheme 
of the Gospel. The Gospel teach- 
es the necessity of the special in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit to bring 
sinners to repentance, and keep 
saints from falling away to perdi- 
tion. Not to enlarge, I may ob- 
serve that all the commands of 
Christ, all the exhortations of the 
apostles, all the promises, menaces 
and predictions in the New Testa- 
ment, are to be viewed as parts of 
the Gospel of Christ, which, in- 
deed, in its largest acceptation, 
comprehends all the Counsel of 
God. Iam 

II. To show what it is to be 
ashamed of the Gospel. 

The emotion of shame, is more 
easily understood than described. 
It has been felt by all the sinful 
children of men, ever since the 
apostacy of our first parents. But, 
though it be felt by sinful crea- 
tures only, yet it differs from a 
sense of guilt, which is more pro- 
perly called remorse. Shame is a 
consciousness of something mean, 
low or dishonourable. Men are 
ashamed of that only, which is 
considered as beneath their dig- 
nity and debasing to their charac- 
ters. Hence arises a desire to 
conceal that of which one is 
ashamed. To be ashamed of the 
Gospel, implies an apprehension 
that one has acted beneath his 
rational nature, in embracing it ; 
or that, to comply with its require- 
ments, is degrading to the human 


character. ‘To be ashamed of the 
Gospel, therefore, is a tacit con- 
fession, that this system of truth 
and duty, is either false, or futile, 
or of an immoral tendency. Low 
thoughts of the Gospel, as unwor- 
thy of God, or disreputable to 
men, are involved in being asham- 
ed of it. If the Gospel may be 
embraced and obeyed without vio- 
lating the dictates of right reason, 
or tarnishing the brightness of 
moral virtue, it must be admitted, 
that no one needs, or ought to be 
ashamed of it. Which leads, 

III. To make it appear, that 
there is no reason to be ashamed 
of the Gospel of Christ. 

If there be any difficulty here, 
it is not in finding arguments, but 
in so arranging an ee 
them, as to give them their due 
weight and force. Permit me, 
then, to observe, 

1. That the Gospel is agreeable 
to right reason. I say right rea- 
son; for reason may be, and too 
often is, blinded by prejudice, 
biassed by passion, and perverted 
by sophistry. Right reason, is 
reason properly exercised, without 
prejudice, passion, or any undue 
bias. To this, all the doctrines 
and precepts of the Gospel, com- 
an themselves. As we have 
already observed, the Gospel con- 
firms the religion of nature; i. e. 
all that can be discovered by rea- 
son respecting the being, perfec- 
tions, and providence of God, and 
the nature, relations, and obliga- 
tions of men. The Gospel exhib- 
its the Supreme Being in the most 
rational and sublime light, as a 
Spirit, present in every place, and 
endued with infinite power, wis- 
dom and goodness; of whom, and 
through whom, and to whom, are 
all things. The description, which 
the Gospel gives of mankind by 
nature, as dead in trespasses and 
sins, and children of wrath, cor- 
responds with universal observa- 
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tion and experience. The doc- 
trine of atériement, which is the 
great peculiarity of the Gospel, is 
agreeable to the common appre- 
hensions of all mankind. This is 
evident from the general observ- 
ance of expiatory rites, the almost 
universal practice of offering sac- 
rifices, and the general belief in 
one or more mediators between 
God and man. 

It is true, the Gospel teaches 
several things, which are above 
human reason ; such as the Trini- 
ty of Persons in the Godhead, the 
union of the Divine and human 
natures in the Person of Christ,and 
the resurrection of the bodies of 
men, at the last day. None of 
these things, however, are contrary 
to reason. It is not implied, in 
the mysterious mode of the Divine 
existence, that there is more than 
one God, or that three Gods are 
one God, or three Persons one 
Person. The mysterious union of 
two natures in Christ, does not 
imply, that the Divine nature be- 
came human, or the human nature 
Divine, or that the two natures 
were blended together. It is not 
necessary, therefore, to renounce 
one’s reason, in order to exercise 
faith in the Gospel, or that ‘ much 
learning should make one mad,’ 
before he can assent to the myste- 
ries of revealed religion. What 
could be more rational, than to 
expect, that as the works of God 
are full of mystery, the mode of 
his existence and operation, should 
be above the comprehension of 
finite minds ? I observe, 

2. That the Gospel comes to us, 
attended with plenary evidence of 
its truth and Divinity. Its exact 
correspondence with the sound 
dictates of reason, so far as reason 
is able to go, is presumptive evi- 
dence, that it is all rational and 
true. But we have higher evidence 
than this, even the highest con- 
ceivable or possible, that of Mira- 
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cles and Prophecy. Miracles ever 
manifest the power of Him, who 
established the laws of nature, and 
Prophecies the knowledge of Him, 
who. sees the end from the begin- 
ning. ‘The combined evidence of 
both constrains men to believe, in 
spite of their hearts. Men must 
become maniacks, before they can 
discard any doctrine, however 
mysterious and incomprehensible, 
which comes thus sealed with the 
finger of God, and attested by his 
word. . 

3. The Gospel tends to enlarge 
and liberalize the minds of those 
who study and embrace it, far be- 
yond any other scien Human 
sciences are conversant, with the 
works of God ; the Gospel is con- 
versant with God himself. Philos- 
ophy only teaches what things are ; 
but the Gospel teaches why things 
are. ‘The Gospel is the science 
of final causes and moral ends, 
which, of all sciences, is, incom- 
parably, the most interesting, com- 
prehensive and sublime. What 
reason, then, have men of the 
brightest genius and strongest in- 
tellectual powers, to be ashamed 
to study the Gospel ; which, above 
all other studies, expands and ele- 
vates the mind ? 

4. There is no reason to be 
ashamed of the Gospel, because 
it comprises the best system 
of morals ever published to 
the world. No other moral: sys- 
tem is so correct in principle, so 

ure in practice, or so efficient in 
its sanctions. Al! other systems 
build morality upon selfish. princi- 
ples. ‘The Gospel alone teaches 
men to love their neighbours as 
themselves, and to do to others as 
they would have others do to them. 
As the system of morals taught in 
the Gospel, is founded on love to 
God and love to men, it must ever 
tend to produce an unspotted life, 
as well as a holy heart. Other 


systems ‘omit some virtues, such 
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as forbearance, humility and for- 
giveness ; while they give indul- 
gence to some vices, such as pride, 
emulation and revenge. But, the 
Gospel inculcates every virtue, 
however self-denying, and con- 
demns every vice, however natu- 
ral and popular. It is, indeed, in 
all respects, ‘*a doctrine accord- 
ing to godliness.” Finally, the 
system of morals taught in the 


Gospel, is, of all moral systems,* 


the most efficient. Its precepts 
and prohibitions are sanctioned by 
the authority of God and the ret- 
ributions of eternity. The Pagan 
philosophers enforced their moral 
systems by refined reasonings upon 
the beauty of virtue and the de- 
formity of vice, and upon the util- 
ity of the one, and the hurtfulness 
of the other, in the present life. 
‘These reasonings were either too 
refined to be apprehended, or too 
weak to be felt by the bulk of 
mankind. But the moral precepts 
of the Gospel are clothed with Di- 
vine authority, and sanctioned by 
promises of everlasting life to 
those who obey, and threats of 
everlasting punishment to those 
who disobey. The Gospel, it is 
true, proclaims pardon to peni- 
tents ; but it is only to such peni- 
tents, as both confess and forsake 
their sins. The Gospel also con- 
nects eternal life with faith ; but 
it is only such a faith as works by 
love, and exhibits itself in good 
works. It assures all men, that 
the unrighteous shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God. What rea- 
son, then, have the most virtuous 
of men, to be ashamed of such a 
moral system? I shall only add, 
5. That there is no reason to 
be ashamed of the Gospel, because 
it brings the highest glory to God, 
and the highest happiness to all, 
who cordially receive it. It ex- 
hibits, in the clearest, fullest, and 
most affecting light, the whole 
character of God. Creation dis- 
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plays the power and wisdom of 
God ; Providence displays his 
goodness ; the Law displays his 
justice ; but, in addition to these, 
the Gospel displays his Grace, 
which the apostle calls ‘* the riches 
of his glory.”? The Gospel exhibits 
the Grace of God, in devising and 
opening the only possible way for 
the salvation of lost men. ‘To all, 
who cordially embrace its doc- 
trines and precepts, it brings pres- 
ent peace and joy, and a good 
hope of everlasting life. Thus 
the Gospel glorifies God, and saves 
lost men. Well, then, might 
Paul, and well may every Christ- 
ian exclaim, **f am not ashamed 
of the Gospel of Christ : for it is 
the power of God unto salvation, 
to every one that believeth.” 
IMPROVEMENT. 

1. If there are such reasons as 
have been mentioned, for not be- 
ing ashamed of the Gospel; we 
may hence infer, that those, who 
disbelieve it, are ignorant of it.— 
All the doctrines of the Gospel are 
agreeable to right reason. It is 
impossible, therefore, to under- 
stand these doctrines, without see- 
ing them to be rational and con- 
sistent. All the mysteries reveal- 
ed in the Gospel, are attended 
with the highest possible evidence, 
that of miracles and prophecy. It 
is, therefore, impossible for men 
to see this evidence, without being 
convinced by it, whether they love 
the truth, or hate it. All the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel are pure and 
good, such as commend themselves 
to every enlightened conscience in 
the sight of God. How, then, is it 
possible to know and understand 
the Gaspel, without believing it? 
Some, who enjoy the light of the 
Gospel, reject it, not because they 
know so much, but because they 
know so little. Ever learning, 
they are never able to come to the 
knowledge of the truth, Men 
are infidels, by reason of the igno- 














rance that is in them, on account 
of the blindness of their hearts. 

2. If there are such reasons 
as we have seen for not being 
ashamed of the Gospel; we may 
hence learn, why some men of 
great abilities and knowledge, in 
all ages, have believed the Gospel. 
That this is the fact, will not be 
called in question. Though it be 
true, ‘that not many wise men af- 
ter the flesh, not many mighty,not 
many noble have been called, but 
that God, in his holy and righteous 
sovereignty, has, generally chosen 
the foolish things of the world, to 
confound the wise, and the weak 
things of the world, to confound 
the things which are mighty;’ yet, 
that some men of the most shining 
abilities and profound erudition,in 
every period of the Christian era, 
have firmly believed the Gospel of 
Christ, is evident from all history. 
Paul was brought up at the feet of 
Gamaliel. Many of the Fathers and 
Martyrs, were distinguished for 
talents and learning. The Re- 
formers and Puritans were, some 
of them, among the first scholars of 
the age. Boyle and Bacon, and 
Newton, and Locke, and Addison, 
and Johnson, with a host of other 
distinguished laymen, have believ- 
ed the Gospel. At the present 
day, itis thought, that, in point 
of talents and learning, the hom 
tage is greatly on the side of those 
who believe the Gospel, in all parts 
of the civilized world. Our sub- 
ject shows us, why these men have 
received the Gospel as true. Itis 
because they have candidly and 
impartially exercised their reason 
in examining the rational and con- 
sistent doctrines of the Gospel, in 
weighing the clear and demonstra- 
tive evidence by which it is con- 
firmed, and in comparing its pure 
and efficient moral system with the 
lax and powerless theories of unin- 
spired men. The greater their sa- 
gacity and the more extensive their 
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knowledge, the more reason they 
have seen to believe the apostle, 
when he says to the Galatians, * I 
certify you, Brethren, that the 
Gospel which was preached of me 
is not after man. For neither 
received it of man, neither was I 
taught it, but by the revelation 
of Jesus Christ.” 

8. This subject shows, why some 
men of abilities and considerable 
human learning, have disbelieved 
the Gospel. It has not been, be- 
cause, upon close and fair exami- 
nation, they have found its doc- 
trines to be unreasonable, its mys- 
teries absurd, its evidence defie- 
ient, or its moral precepts impure, 
but because they either refused to 
give the Gospel a close and patient 
examination, or examined it with 
eyes clouded with prejudice, or 
coloured by passion; because they 
hated the light, and would not 
come to it, lest their deeds should 
be reproved.’ Infidelity is seated 
in the heart. It is as easy, there- 
fore, for great men, as for small, 
for the learned, as for the igno- 
rant, to be infidels. All men are 
equally blind, when they shut their 
eyes. Indeed, it is easier for men 
of genius and acuteness, to be in- 
fidels, than for men of less capaci- 
ty and penetration; for they are 
better able to invent sophistical ar- 
guments to reason themselves into 
unbelief. By their worldly wis- 
dom, they are able to make them- 
selves fools, and to change the 
truth of God into a lie. 

4. We may infer from what has 
been said, that it must betray a 
mean spirit and a contracted mind, 
to despise the Gospel, or any of its 
doctrines or precepts. A man of 
enlarged views and vigorous intel- 
lectual powers, may be totally ig- 
norant of the Gospel. Such were 
some ef the Pagan philosophers.— 
A man may have an intimate and 
extensive knowledge of the Gos- 
pel itself, and vet feel averse to ali 
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its doctrines and duties. But, it 
is impossible for a man of enlight- 
ened and discerning mind, who is 
acquainted with the Gospel, to de- 
spise it. Those must be weak in 
intellect, contracted in their views, 
and grovelling in their conceptions, 
who can despise such a_ rational 
and sublime system of doctrines, 
and such a pure and cogent sys- 
tem of morals, as are comprised in 
the glorious Gospel of the blessed 
God. 

5. We may infer, from what has 
been said, that those are under a 
great mistake, who consider the 
study of Divinity, i.e. the study 
of the Gospel, ‘as beneath men of 
great minds, and fit only for stu- 
dents of the most moderate abili- 
ties. Of all sciences, that of Di- 
vinity is, atonce, the most sublime, 
the most profound, and the most 
comprehensive. It treats of spir- 
itual and heavenly things, and re- 
veals the deep things of God, and in 
its largest extent, comprehends the 
whole encyclopedia of knowledge. 
The study :f Divinity demands the 
brightest parts, the strongest pow- 
ers, and the most capacious minds. 
The ‘Angels desire to look into 
these things ;’? and here they may 
look, and study,“and pry forever, 
and still see more and more toad- 
mire, and love, and praise. 

6. Is there no reason to be 
ashamed of the Gospel? Then 
ministers need not be ashamed to 
preach any of its doctrines, or to 
inculcate any of its duties. The 
Gospel is not composed of hetero- 
geneous materials, some true and 
good, and others false and evil. 
{t is all of a piece. Its doctrines 
are all rational and consistent; its 
precepts are all pure and good. 
The whole system is glorious to 
God, and savingly beneficial to 
men. Why, then, should a min- 
ister be more ashamed to preach 
one doctrine, than another ? Why 
should a minister be ashamed of 


Christ or any of his words? Why 
should he keep back anything that 
is profitable, or shun to declare all 
the counsel of God? Because men 
of corrupt minds hate the truth, 
or men of mean minds despise it, 
shall the ambassadors of Christ for- 
bear to testify the Gospel of the 
grace of God? Let them, rather, 
with all boldness speak the word 
of the Lord; whether men will 
hear, or whether they will for- 
bear. 

7. We may infer from what has 
been said, that professed Christians 
need not be ashamed to practise 
any of the duties enjoined in the 
Gospel. There is no more reason 
te be ashamed of the precepts, than 
of the doctrines of Christ. The 
duties enjoined in the Gospel, all 
naturally flow from that pure, dis- 
interested love, which fulfils the 
Law, and is the essenceof all mor- 
al virtue, beauty and excellence. 
To practise these duties, is to be 
like Christ, and to walk in the 
steps of the excellent of the earth. 
Why, then, should the professed 
followers uf Christ, be ashamed to 
pray, or to forgive injuries, or to 
confess their faults, or to admon- 
ish an offending brother? What a 
pity itis, that while somany ‘glo- 
ry in their shame,’ professing 
Christians should be ashamed of 
their glory! 

8. We may learn from this sub- 
ject. why so many, at this day, are 
ashamed of the Gospel. It 1s not 
because the Gospel comprises any- 
thing unreasonable or dishonoura- 
ble; but because, like their ancient 
predecessors, they love the praise 
of men, more than the praise of 
God, and value their reputation 
among mean or wicked fellow- 
creatures, more than the glory of 
God and the eternal welfare of im- 
mortal souls. 

In view of this subject, let Saints 
be exhorted to glory in the Gospel. 
They have no reason to glory in 
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anything else; but in that, they 
may giory, without vanity or pride. 
It is divinely true; it is according 
to godliness. Hold it fast, my 
Brethren, and contend earnestly 
for it. Whoever may reject or de- 
spise it, never be ashamed of the 
glorious Gospel of grace, which you 
iave found, by happy experience, 
to be the power of God and the 
wisdom of God for salvation. 

Let sinners, who are ashamed of 
the Gospel, be ashamed of them- 
selves. If you disbelieve the Gos- 
pel, you act beneath your rational 
nature. If you hate the Gospel, 
it is because you are lovers of 
pleasure, rather than lovers of 
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FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE. 


Mr. Epiror, 

I like the title prefixed to your 
work, for three reasons, to men- 
tion no more: 

First. Because it is unequivocal. 
Other appellations, which have be- 
come popular and honourable, are 
claimed by various sects of Chris- 
tians, and are applied to very dif- 
ferent systems of doctrine. The 
appellation Calvinistick, for in- 
stance, though originally designed 
to designate the sentiments of the 
great Reformer, Joun Cavin, of 
Geneva, is, at present, applied to 
sentiments as different from his, 
as from those of Arminius. But 
this ambiguity is not yet, to any 
considerable extent, attendant on 
the epithet Hopkinsian. As few 
make use of this appellation, with 
a view to acquire reputation and 
popularity by it; so it is appropri- 
ated by few, who do not embrace 
the same system of religious senti- 
ments. 

Secondly. 1 like the title which 
you have selected, because it is ex- 
plicit. It leaves no one in doubt, 
as tothe character and design of 


God. -And, while you continue 
to be ashamed of the Gospel, you 
are actuated by a low and selfish 
regard to the honour which cometh 
from men. For such baseness, 
you have reason to loathe yoar- 
selves. But however you may ap- 
pear in your own eyes, you cer- 
tainly appear mean and odious in 
the eyes of Christ; and remaining 
as you are, He will, hereafter, be 
ashamed of you: for He has said, 
“Whoever shall be ashamed of 
me and of my words, of him shall 
the son of man be ashamed, when 
he shall come in his own glory, 
and in his Father’s, and of the ho- 
ly angels.” Amen. 


_ 


the work, to which it is applied. — 
You might, with truth and proprie- 
ty, have used the term Evangelic- 
al: but this would have been no in- 
dex to the course which you meant 
to pursue. This term is claimed 
pl used, by writers of every grade 
of sentiment, from the strictest 
Calvinism, down to the most lax 
Unitarianism. 

Thirdly. 1 like your title, be- 
cause I believe, that the system, 
which it denotes, is the only scrip- 
tural and rational system: and I 
view it as very desirable, that there 
should be, at least, one periodical 
publication, in which that system 
may be freely stated, explained 
and vindicated, for the edification 
of saints and the conviction of sin- 
ners. 

Since such is your title, I con- 
clude it will comport with your 
views, to admit the following Es- 
says, should you receive nothing 
better on the subject. 

A Hopkxinsian. 
ESSAYS UPQN HOPKINSIANISM. 
No. 1. 

It is proposed in these Essays, 

to enquire how the epithet, Hop- - 
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hinsian, came to be applied to a 
certain system of evangelical senti- 
ments, and to a certain class of 
orthodox divines—to vindicate the 
propriety and utility of the appel- 
lation—to draw the outlines of that 
system of doctrinal, experimental 
and practical religion, properly de- 
nominated Hopkinsian—te obviate 
some of the principal objections 
against it—to illustrate the practi- 
cal tendency of it—to show how 
extensively this system has been 
received—by whom, and how, it 
has been defended and opposed— 
to investigate the causes of its de- 
cline, in certain places—and, fin- 
ally, to suggest the reasons there 
may be, to expect, that this system 
will spread and prevail, until it 
become universal. 

As it is well known, that the 
term, Hopkinsian, is derived from 
the Rev. Samuret Hopkins, D. D. 
it is thought not improper, to pre- 
face the following Essays, witha 
brief account of that eminent ser- 
vant of Curist, whose praise is 
still in the churches. 

SKETCH OF THE Lire or Dr, 

Hopkins. 

The Rev. Samus: Hopxuns, D. 
D. was born in the town of Water- 
bury, Connecticut, on Lord’s day, 
September 17th, 1721. His Pa- 
rents were professors of religion, 
and gave evidence of piety. His 
Ancestors, both by his Father’s 
and Mother’s side, as far back as 
he was able to trace them, were 
professed Christians. They were 
supposed to be descended from the 
Puritans, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Such was the prevalence of relig- 
ion and good morals, in the place 
of the Doctor’s nativity, that he 
did not recollect hearing a profane 
word from the children hat seam 
with whom he associated, during 
the first fifteen years of his life, 
which he spentin his Father’s fam- 


Essays upon Hopkinsianism. 


ily. It was, perhaps, in. a good 
measure, owing to his seclusion 
from the influence of bad example, 
that, in his. youth, ‘he was. not 
volatile and wild, or guilty of ex- 
ternal irregularities, such as diso- 
bedience to parents, profanation 
of the Sabbath, lying, frolish jest- 
ing, quarrelling,passion and anger, 
or rash and profane words;? but 
was of a sober and steady make, 
and disposed to diligence and 
faithfulness. 

Being designed, by his Father, 
for a learned profession, he was 
fitted for College, under the tui- 
tion of Rev. John Graham, of Wa- 
terbury, and entered at Yas, in 
New-Haven, at the Commence- 
ment in September, 1737, when 
he was just sixteen years old. In 
college, he was distinguished for 
sobriety, and clese application to 
study. When he had been a mem- 
ber of college two or three years, 
so good was his moral conduct, 
and so high the esteem in which 
others held him, that though he 
had seldom been even thoughtfal 
on religious subjects; yet he vain- 
ly imagined himself to be a Chris- 
tian, and offered himself and was 
received as a member of the church 
in his native town. At this time, 
he was ‘*constant in reading the 
Bible, and in attending on public 
and secret religion.” And some- 
times, at night, in his retirement 
and devotion, he writes, ** When 
I thought of confessing the sins I 
had been guilty of that day, and 
asking pardon, I could not recol- 
lect that I had committed one!”? 
At this period, though in theory 
and speculation, he was Calvinist- 
ick; yet, in heart and practice, he 
was an Arminian; as all men are 
by nature. It was not until his 
last year at college, when a great 
revival of religion took place 
among the students, under the 
preaching of the Rev. Gitperr 
‘Tennant that he was convinced 
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of his hypocrisy and entire deprav- 
ity of heart,and,at length, became, 
as he hoped, through Divine Grace, 
a@ new ereature. He was sensible, 
at the time, of a great change in 
his feelings and affections; but did 
not indalge a hope, that he had ex- 
perienced a saving conversion, 
until about a year after, when he 
had received his degree, and com- 
menced the study of Divinity with 
that great and good man, the Rev. 
Jona’n Epwarps, of Northampton. 

In the year 1742, Dr. Hopkins 
obtained license to preach the gos- 
pel: and on the 28th of December, 
1743, he was ordained paster of 
the church in Great-Barrington, 
(Mass.) then called Housatonock. 
Here he laboured with much dili- 
gence and faithfulness, for twenty- 
Jive years; when, for the want of a 
sufficient maintenance for his nu- 
merous family, he was, by the ad- 
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On Revivals of Religion. 
No. I. 

The subject of revivals of relig- 
ion is of deep interest. Its own 
intrinsic importance, the frequent 
occurrence of revivals at the pres- 
ent day, the variety of opinions 
entertained respecting them, the 
different methods resorted to for 
promoting them, and the different 
judgments formed respecting their 
results, all conspire to render the 
subject worthy of our regard. Re- 
vivals are not matters of new oc- 
currence in the Church of God.— 
They have been known in former 
ages. Yetit must be confessed, 
that they are much more frequent 
at the present day, than at any 
former period. This circumstance 
has led some to consider them as 
novelties, and that of a very doubt- 
ful, if not of a pernicious charac- 
ter. 

Not to insist upon 
‘which are recorde 


instances 
in the Scrip- 
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vice of a Council, dismissed, Jan- 
uary 18th, 1769. It was during 
this period, that the rieh treasure 
of President Edward’s manuscripts, 
consisting of many large volumes, 
besides sermons, fell into his 
hands, which he spent much time 
in perusing, commonly rising at 4 
o’clock, to pursue his studies. 

After his dismission, he supplied 
various pulpits, until on Apeil | ith, 
1770, he was installed Pastor of 
the First Congregational Church in 
Newport (R. 1.) Here he remain- 
ed, with some interruption, during 
the revolutionary war, until the 
20th of December, 1803, when he 
departed this life, in the eighty- 
third year of his age. ‘* With 
long life will I satisfy him, and 
show him my salvation.” Psalm 
xcil. 16. ** The righteous shall be 
in everlasting remembrance.”— 
Psalm cxii. 6. 


o_ 


ture history, which, though not ex- 
pressly called by this name, are 
considered by many as evident 
prototypes of modern revivals ; 
and net to insist upon the great 
and distinguished revivals of relig- 
ion which took place in the days 
of Martin Luther, Johm Calvin, 
and their associates, which issued 
in the firm establishment of the 
reformed churches, and a vast in+ 
crease of Gospel light in the world, 
Robert Fleming, in his ‘** Fulfilling 
of the Scriptures,” gives us an ac- 
count of some revivals which took 
place in Scotland and Ireland, in 


the years 1625, 1628, and 1630, 
which were like those of our own 
day. In 1734, a great revival 


took place in Northampton, under 
the ministry of President Edwards, 
of which he gives a particular ac- 
count in his writings. And in 
several succeeding years, this work 
spread through a great part of 
Reodageal under the preach- 
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ing of Whitfield, Tennant, and |; it, which are often asked, at the 


others. 
President Edwards gives of this 
work, compared with the accounts 
we have of revivals in our own 
day, we discover a very great re- 
semblance. The work, in_ that 
day, had its friends and its oppos- 
ers, and so it is with revivals now. 
It was accompanied by some irreg- 
ularities and extravagancies, which 
needed to be discountenanced and 
corrected, and so are some of the 
revivals of the present day. It 
had some intermixture of a spu- 
rious work with the genuine, and 
so there is reason to fear it is with 
some modern revivals. Those who 
favoured the work then were un- 
reasonably blamed, in many in- 
stances, and so itis now. Many 
of its real friends were then, by 
some, accounted as its enemies, 
and so it may be at thisday. Some 
of its professed friends were then 
chargeable with faults, in the 
means by which they attempted to 
promote it, and so it may be now. 
There is a great resemblance, also, 
in the effects produced upon dif- 
ferent persons, by that work, and 
by modern revivals, and great re- 
semblance in the causes of their 

rogress and decline. An exam- 
ination of the — of former re- 


vivals, and a careful comparison of ; 


them with modern ones, and of 
both with the word of God, would 
greatly assist us in forming a cor- 
rect judgment on this subject. 
The writer of this proposes to 
consider the subject, in a series of 
essays, in which he will discuss a 
variety of questions connected with 
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ON THE PREVALENCE OF SOCINIANISM. 
The introduction and spread of 
Socinianism in a portion of New- 
England, is a fact that can no lon- 
ger be concealed. And it is a fact 
that ought to be known in every 
part of the American church. It 


From the account which | present day, with great solicitude, 


by the friends of religion. He has 
no doubt that the subject will be 
deemed to merit a serious and care- 
ful investigation. ‘There are many 
points involved in it, on which he 
does not profess to be qualified to 
decide. But she hopes that the 
discussion will call the attention of 
others to the subject, who can and 
will throw light upon it. If the 
revivals of which we so frequently 
hear, are indeed genuine revivals 
of true religion, they furnish to the 
church great reason to rejoice, and 
to give devout and humble thanks to 
Almighty God. But if they are not 
so, they are great and dangerous 
delusions, which furnish occasion 
for the deepest mourning and hu- 
miliation. In either case, the sub- 
ject is one of immense importance, 
and deserves our mest serious and 
prayerful consideration. 

Some of the topics, which the 
writer proposes to discuss, in fu- 
ture numbers, are—what is a re- 
vival of religion ; what are its us- 
ual accompanyments; how is a 
genuine revival distinguished from 
a spurious one ; what things ought 
to be done to promote a revival of 
religion ; what things ought to be 
— against, as having a ten- 

ency to prevent a revival, or to 
hinder its progress, or to render 
it spurious, or to stop the work ; 
how far is it in the power of a 
church to have a revival when they 
please, &c. 
A Frienp tro Revivats. 
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ought to be known, because it is 


ground of alarm. It ought to be 
known, that efficient measures may 
be adopted to prevent its further 
progress. I regard Socinianism 
as nothing but Deism in disguise. 
It assumes the name of Christian- 
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ity only for a mask. 


it rejects the whole in detail. It 
retains a portion of the form of 
godliness, while it denies the whole 
of its power. Such are my views 
of it; and they are not peculiar to 
me. Open and avowed infidels 
have had the same. They have 
seen that the difference between 
them and the Socinians was merely 
in name; and they have been easi- 
y persuaded to exchange a name 
that was unpopular, for one in bet- 
ter repute. 

The spread of Socinianism in 
New-England has often been mat- 
ter of surprise. The first settlers 
of that country were men of ardent 
piety and orthodox sentiments. 
They fled from persecution in their 
native land, to enjoy liberty of con- 
science in a land of strangers. In 


the haunts of wild beasts and sav- 
age men they, sought an asylum 


from ecclesiastical tyranny. and 
oppression. They encountered the 
dangers of the sea---they suffered 
cold, and famine, and sickness— 
they exposed themselves to the 
horrors of Indian warfare—that 
they might secure for themselves 
and their children the privileges 
of the Gospel. They formed set- 
tlements, they planted churches, 
they founded colleges. Their great 
object in all was to establish and 
perpetuate the pure gospel of 
Christ. And when they were re- 
moved from their toils on earth to 
enjoy their heavenly crown, they 
left to their descendants a fair in- 
heritance, consecrated by their 
tears and blood. 

But, “how is the gold become 
dim, and the most fine gold chang- 
ed!” Scarcely two centuries have | 
elapsed, and a mighty revolution | 
has taken place. Many of those 
institutions which were formed for 
the defence of the gospel, are now 
perverted to its destruction. In | 
many of the churches planted by | 


It professes 

to receive the Bible in gross, while 
{ 
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our pilgrim forefathers, not a ves- 
tige of their spirit is to be found. 
They have the name of churches 
still, but the name is all that re- 
mains. That elevation of Christian 
character, that seli-denial, that 
purity of discipline, that zeal for 
the doctrines of the gospel, that 
conscientious discharge of Christ- 
ian duty, which were the glory of 
our ancestors, have totally disap- 
peared. 

Many reasons have been assign- 
ed for this change; but the true 
one, I think, has not been suffi- 
ciently considered. Several causes 
may have contributed te produce 
this result; but the principal one 
has escaped the attention of most 
enquirers. 

I have heard it said, that Socin- 
ianism has spread in New-England, 
in consequence of a speculative 
and metaphysical manner of preach- 
ing. On what this opinion is found- 
ed, I have not been able to learn. 
My knowledge that this was assert- 
ed has led me to make some enqui- 
ries. Ihave endeavoured to dis- 
cover what kind of preaching it 
was, that was designated by this 
name, by those who made the as- 
sertion. I have enquired what 
men were most distinguished for 
this kind of preaching; what has 
been their standing and influences 
where they have principally la- 
boured; and what is the present 
state of their congregations. The 
result of my enquiries is, that the 
spread of Socinianism is not to be 
ascribed at all to their influence. 
These men have not embraced So- 
cinianism themselves. Those pla- 
ces where Socinianism most pre- 
vails, have not been the scene of 
their labours. Their own congre- 
gations have suffered least from its 
inroads. Those inclined to Socin- 
ianism hold these men and their 
works in the greatest abhorrence. 
These are the facts which my en- 
quiries have disclosed. And with 
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these facts before me, I have been | now represented as a mere. man. 


led to conclude, that the spread of | a fallible, peccable man, and the 
Socinianism is not to be ascribed | worship of Him is denounced as 


in any degree, to the influence of 
these men; but, on the contrary, 
that the influence of these men 
has been a principal reason why it 
has not had a still wider spread. 
Another reason I have heard 
assigned for the spread of Socin- 
ianism, is the disconnected state 
of the churches. In Massachu- 
setts, where it has most prevailed, 
the churches are independent. 
jut in Connecticut, where the 
churches are united in consocia- 
tions, it has never been able to 
gain ground. This reason appears 
to have more weight than the other. 
The disconnected state of the 
churches no doubt facilitates the 
progress of the enemy. If a church 
is independent, and their minister 
is amenable to none but themselves, 
he can preach what he pleases, 
provided his people are satisfied, 
and there is none to call him to 
account. But this reason alone is 
insufficient. In Scotland the 
churches are closely connected in 
presbyteries; but this has not pre- 
vented the spread of Socinianism 
there. The great cause must lie 
deeper. If the church is indepen- 
dent, a corrupt minister cannot be 
imposed upon it, or continued in 
it, without its consent. The church- 
es themselves have become cor- 
rupt. How has this taken place? 
This leads me to state what I 
suppose to be the principal reason 
of the spread of Socinianism. The 
churches themselves became cor- 
rupt. But the change was not 
effected ina moment. Its prog- 
ress was slow and gradual. They 
once had orthodox creeds, orthodox 
ministers, and orthodox members. 
Now they have not. In those 
laces where once was offered the 
incense of prayer and praise to the 
Lord Jesus, as God equal with the 
Father, the same Lord Jesus is 


idolatry. In those places where 
once the Holy Ghost was suppli- 
cated to change the hearts of sin- 
ners, it is now represented that 
there is no Holy Ghost, and sin- 
ners need no change of heart. In 
the same places where salvation 
was once proclaimed for lost sin- 
ners, through the blood of atone- 
ment, it is now represented that 
men are by nature good, and need 
no atonement for their sins but 
such as themselves can make. 
Those who began this change, 
would have shrunk with horror from 
such a result. They meant no 
harm. They began to think that 
their fathers had been too rigid in 
their views, and that a more Tiber- 
al policy ought to be pursued.— 
They thought the doctrinal views 
of their fathers were right in the 
main, but began to suspect they 
had strained some points a little 
too far. They thought their fathers 
had been too strict in the admis- 
sion of members, and that the doors 
of the church ought to be opened a 
little wider. They knew many, 
for whom they nail not but en- 
tertain a charitable hope as Christ- 
ians, although they did not exact- 
ly agree with them in all things. 
In the ardour of their kind feelings, 
they could not bear to refuse the 
privileges of the Church to these, 
but longed to take them to their 
bosoms. By degrees, numbers got 
into the church, who did not cor- 
dially assent to their orthodox 
creeds, and these were reformed 
or disregarded. The tone of doc- 
trinal preaching and family instruc- 
tion was softened down to suit the 
spirit of the times. The public 
mind would not bear the same 
strain of preaching as in days of 
yore. The doctrines of the Bible 
were thought to have little or no 
connexion with the religion of the 
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heart; and the preaching of practi- 
cal duties was thought to be all 
that was necessary. When their 
orthodox Ministers died, they look- 
ed out for a successor, whose views 
were as liberal as theirown. I 
say, when their orthodox Ministers 
died, for they had not learnt the 
modern art of expelling a Minister 
from their pulpit, for honestly 
preaching what he believed, and 
what they all professed to believe. 
Thus, the progress of error was 
slow; but it was not the less sure. 
The preaching of ge successive 
MiniSter was a step farther from 
the standard of their ancestors; 
and every succeeding generation 
knew less of the truths of the gos- 
pel. The high Calvinism of the 
pilgrims soon gave place to that 
strange mixture of truth and error, 
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denominated moderate Calvinism. 
This sunk down by degrees into a 
compound of Antinomianism and 
Arminianism. From this the step 
was short and easy into Arianism, 
and last of all into Socinianism.— 
Men of the three last grades have 
acted together for years, under the 
denomination of the Liberal Party. 
More recently, those of the two 
last grades have assumed the name 
of Unitarians. Perhaps few of 
the churches originally planted by 
the pilgrims have become open and 
avowed Socinians. Many are yet 
in different stages of their pro- 
gress. Some have remained firm 
and unshaken. 

A Son or THe Pitcars. 

Utica Christ. Repos. 
[To be continued.) 
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EXPOSITION. 


Luke xvi. 9. .ind I say unto you. make 


- to yourselves friends of .he mammon of 


Ties 


/ mon, our Lo: 


unrighteousness; that when ye fail, they 
may receive you into everlasting habita- 
tions. 

Our Lord gave this exhortation 
to his disciples, at the close of the 
parable of the unjust steward.— 
According to the theology of the 


, Heathen, Mammon was the god of 
| plenty; and hence, in process of 


time, this name was used figura- 
tively, to signify riches. By Mam- 
obviously means, 


riches, or worldly goods. But why 


_ does he say, the 


ammon of un- 


| righteousness? Two reasons may 
» be assigned: Ist, Because riches 
} are generally the idol of unright- 


ous men: and 2dly, because they 
are so often obtained by fraud and 


) injustice, and abused as the means 


of corruption and oppression. 

Of, i. e. with, or in the proper 
use of riches, or worldly substance, 
Christ exhorts his Disciples to 
make friends. Here the question 
arises—Friends of whom? The 
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answer is found in the last clause 
of the verse: ‘* that when ye fail, 
(i. e. leave this world,) they may 
receive you into everlasting habita- 
tions. The friends to be made, by 
the proper use of the good things 
of this life, are such, as may, here- 
after, receive or welcome the faith- 
ful disciples of Christ to the man- 
sions of eternal blessedness. And 
these are all the good beings in the 
universe. When men ‘honour the 
Lord with their substance,’ by 
expending such a portion of it as 
he requires, in maintaining his 
worship and ordinances, diffusing 
his word, and administering to the 
necessities of his poor, they make 
Him their friend. And by such an 
expression of love to God and be- 
nevolence to men, they cannot fail 
to make friends of all creatures, 
who bear the moral image of Him, 
‘who is love.? And, when the 

die, their Liberal souls will be wel- 
comed to heaven by holy Angels, 
and the spirits of the just made 
perfect; by the Father of lights, 
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trom whom they received the good 
gifts, which they used to his glory; 
by the Lord Jesus, whose kingdom 
they advanced with their substance; 
a by the Holy Spirit, whose 
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REPLY TO A QUESTION. 
fy according to Rom. v. 18, 19, the free 

gift came upon all men to justification 

of lite, why are not all men saved? 

And if, as we believe, all men are sin- 

ners, why does the apostle use the 

term many, applying it both to sinners 

and the righteous ? 

NO UNIVERSALIST. 

To show that there is no contra- 
diction between this passage and 
other parts of the sacred volume, it 
is not necessary to resort to criti- 
cism, upon the terms al/ and many. 
No doubt the apostle includes as 
large a number, when he uses the 
one term, as when he employs the 
other. When he says al men, he 
means what he says, all the human 
family. When he speaks of many, 
or more properly the many, we 
learn from the context that his ex- 
pression is universal, including the 
whole human race. He uses both 
terms in reference, both to the 
whole race in their natural state of 
sin and ruin without a remedy, and 
the same race under a dispensation 
of mercy. any are dead, and 
judgment hath come upon all men 
to condemnation ; the gift hath 
abounded unto many, and the free 
gift hath come upon all men unto 
justification of life. 

The apostle draws a comparison 
between Adam and Christ; shew- 
ing wherein they resembled each 


other, and wherein they differed. | 


Sin and death entered the world 
by the sin of Adam, and passed 
upon all men, because all sinned ; 
all partook of his spirit of revolt, 
aad imitated his example. “ His 


biood was attainted for rebellion,” 
and he begat sons, and they others, 
in his sinful likeness. 


So that 





work they promoted, by their con- 
tributions to spread the truth and 
extend the means of light and’ ho- 
liness. 

ALEPH. 


Tou 


even infants are subject to death; 
and if saved, are saved by the in- 
tervention of Christ, and by the 
renewing of the Holy Ghost. Those 
who live to act for themselves, 
invariably walk in the footsteps of 
their father Adam.—On the other 
hand, Christ, by his death for the 
ungodly, opened the way of life to 
a ruined and condemned world. 
We have not time to trace the 
points of resemblance or of differ- 
ence. Suffice it to say, that the 
apostle is employed in drawing this 
comparison, from the beginning of 
the 12th verse to the end of this 
chapter. 

It may throw some light on the 
question before us, if we remark 
that the grand work of Christ, 
which he here brings to view, is his 
atonement, mentioned in the 11th 
verse. It is by the atonement, 
that Christ hath opened the fountain 
of grace to all the ends of the earth; 
a fact which is to be proclaimed to 
all nations by the gospel and the 
ministry of reconciliation. And 
who does not believe that Christ 
died for all; that he has, by his 
atonement, opened a way for the 
pardon and salvation of the whole 
world of the ungodly? God gave 
his Son to be a sacrifice; and it was 
a free gift; and it is of the riches 
of his grace, that God proffers mer- 
cy for Christ’s sake. Thus, the 
free gift hath come upon all men 
unto justification of life. Not that 
all, or any, are pardoned and jus- 
tified without repentance and faithp 
| but that all are called upon to re- 

pent and believe, and thus receive 
remission of sins, and an inheri- 
tance among them who are not only 
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called but sanctified. The apostle 
does not say, that all men accept 
the gift, obey the gospel, and are or 
will be justified and saved. He 
simply declares that the atonement 
has made all things ready, and that 
whoever will may come. Te was 
so filled with this delightful theme, 
that he did not probably reflect on 
the possibility that inferences might 
be drawn from his statement, con- 
trary to clear and abundant declar- 
ations of other scriptures. Never- 
theless, he uses a restrictive term 
in the 17th verse, which clearly 
implies that some would not receive 
Christ, and of course would perish 
in their sins. 
fruits of the Saviour’s compassion, 


subsequent to the offer of salvation; | 
those fruits which are peculiar to | 


believers, he confines his expression 
to them, and does not include all 
men. ‘*Much more, they which 
receive abundance of grace, and of 
the gift of righteousness, shall reign 
in life by one, Jesus Christ.” So 
we have only to turn to the 24th 
verse of the preceding chapter, to 


find him restricting the imputation | 


of rightousness to them that be- 
lieve. ‘** But for us also, to whom 
it shall be imputed, if we believe on 


— >: 


SELFISHNESS. 


AN EXTRACT. 


By selfishness I mean, that dis- 
position in the mind of man, which 
sets up the interest, honour, grati- 
fication, or happiness of himself, 
above any other object. Now, I 
ask, what sin is human nature 
charged with, which may not, easi- 
ly and directly, be traced to that 
source? Is,a man covetous? What 
does the increase of wealth regard, 
but self-aggrandizement and grat- 
ification? Who desires what is not 
his own, but for that end? Whither 
does ambition tend? What is the 


Selfishness. 


When he adverts to | 
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| him, &c.”? So he commences the 
succeeding chapter with earnest 
and powerful exhortations to his 
| readers, not to apply the riches of 
| Christ’s righteousness and grace to 
' themselves, while they continue v 
| sins while they are not freed from 
| sins while they do not walk in new- 
| ness of life. Until therefore we 
| can have evidence that none have 
| lived and died in sin, neglecting 
| the great salvation: until those nu- 
| merous parts of the bible, which 
| declare the necessity of repentance 
| and faith, are repealed, and alt 
| those which assure us some will ex- 
| perience the wrath of the Lamb in 

the great day; until then, we must 
| think that something more is nec- 
essary for salvation, than having 
the free gift profiered to us, and 
eternal life laid before us for our 
acceptance. 

The sum of our exposition is, 
that as none are condemned as 
transgressors of the moral law, for 
the offence of Adam, without their 
own sin, so none partake of the sal - 
vation of Christ unto eternal life, 
without they repent and believe in 
him. The way is prepared for all; 
the apostle asserts no more. 

Christ. Mirror. 


_o-- 


source and motive of envy, hatred 
and revenge? The man of pleas- 
ure, what does he aim at? What 
gives rise to intrigue, perjury, 
treason, slander? What impels the 
thief, the robber, the assassin, the. 
conqueror? 

-Again, I ask, whence is the re- 
luctance of men to obey the law of 
God? It is because they find no 
gratification, no pleasure in the 
duties which it requires: it re- 
strains their pleasures and forbids 
the indulgence of their passions; 
therefore they hate it- For the 
same reason, they hate God him- 
self, and prefer their own pleasure 


20 Selfishness. 


and gratification to his honour and 
glory. 

Hence it is, that selfish men are 
often in danger of mistaking a kind 
of natural gratitude, which they 
feel towards God, when He does 
them good, and prospers their en- 
terprises, for a true and holy love 
to God; whereas, it is but simply 
the approbation and enjoyment of 
their own interest, as flowing from 
his Providence. Christ himself 
teaches, that to love those who 
love us, is no very exalted excel- 
lence; since He assures us, that 
even sinners love sinners, and can 
feel very well disposed to requite 
a kindness. ‘There is indeed, no 
doubt, a great deal of supposed 
love to God and to Christ, which 
arises from the very lowest and 
most unmingled selfishness. A 
man, by some means, imbibes a 
persuasion, that God loves him, 
has done him much good, and is 
going to do him much more: nay, 

e goes further, and — 
himself, that Christ died for him, 
and will save him. This is enough 
to excite his love and gratitude; 
and he talks how ardently he loves 
God, and how much devoted he is 
to the Saviour. This is but a con- 
cise view of the religion of these 
selfish teachers. They in fact, 
have the boldness to assert, that 
the highest motive a sinner has to 
love God and Christ, is, because 
he has received great favours from 
them, and expects still greater.— 
They say, that abstract views of 
the excellency of God’s character, 
are too remote, too exalted, too far 
removed from human conception, 
to be the proper foundation of love 
and admiration; that, whatever 
they may be to higher orders of 
creatures, they are far too pure, 
exalted, and refined, to operate as 
motives on men. 

O wretched religion! Self-de- 
ceived pretenders to godliness! O 
selfishness in perfection—base— 


miserable, and blind! A mau may 
have all this religion, may be full 
of it, and full of zeal to promote 
it; and yet have none of the spirit 
of Christ. Is there, then, no such 
thing as a divine character? Has 
Jesus Christ no character, which 
can be apprehended, and supreme- 
ly loved, unmingled with one con- 
sideration of self? Whence has 
arisen all this noise about, great- 
ness, amiableness, excellency of 
character, even in men, which fills 
all books, and which has been the 
highest object of admiration, pan- 
egyrick, and delight, to men, in 
all ages? 

‘* Ah! it is all nothing—all too 
remote and abstract to hit human 
faculties. J can love nothing, but 
what does me good. I must per- 
ceive its connexion with my inter- 
est, or I cannot feel any regard for 
it.” This is selfish language; and 
it is sordid enough. 

The character of God is suffic- 
iently manifested to his rational 
creatures, to command supreme 
and universal love and admiration. 
There is no character among the 
heroes and patriots of history, so 
fully displayed, so prominently 
evident, se easily and clearly ap- 
prehensible. This infinitely glo- 
rious character, is collected from 
what God has revealed of himself, 
his nature and attributes, his prov- 
idence and grace, in his works, 
and in his word. 

A man comes and tells me, that 
a neighbour of his has done him a 
very great kindness, has paid for 
him a sum of money, and rescued 
him from prosecution, and from 
—_ What if I should say to 
him in reply, he has, indeed, been 
very kind, and laid you under . 
culiar obligations: but I know that 
man well; in what he has done for 
you, hehas only exhibited the char- 
acter.which he is universally known 
to possess. He has done thousands 
of such acts, in the course of his 
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A word to Preachers. 


life; and thousands of people have 
shared in his beneficence. The 
whole of his fortune is devoted to 
the benefit of mankind ; and the 
various resources of his mind are 
exhausted in promoting all sorts of 
improvements; in founding hospi- 
tals, seminaries, and liberal and 
charitable thstitutions. He has 
made great improvements in the 
agriculture of his whole neighbour- 
hood, and has done more to encour- 
age the arts and sciences, and to 
promote human happiness, than an 

other man of his time. But, ‘Hold, 
says the man, that is all well 
enough; butit is nothing to me. I 
feel no interest in these abstract 
views of character. ‘The good he 
may have done to thousands, and 
all his great and benevolent plans, 
do not strike my feelings at all.— 
Let them be extolled by those, who 
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were, er will be, énferested in, and 
benefitted by them. This man 
has paid a hundred dollars for me, 
and therefore, I love him. It can- 
not be su ed, that I can be af- 
fected oy he he has done to 
others; and above all, that I can 
be so abstract and metaphysical, as 
to run back to consider his charac- 
ter and disposition, prior to the 
consideration ef his actions, and 
which lie at the bottom of his con- 
duct. That would be all nonsense, 
or, at best, far too refined for me. 
I like the man, because he has done 
me good; he has promoted my in- 
terest, and, therefore, I can feel 
great regard for him.’ 

What ought I to think of such a 
man? I should, I confess, consider 
him as a blind, unfeeling, selfish 
wretch! 

WHueELp.tey. 


—- oo 


A WORD TO PREACHERS. 

How often shall a plain sermon, 
(when the preacher aims not to be 
seen, but rather to show his Lord) 
be blessed to the conversion, es- 
tablishment and happiness of im- 
mortal souls; while pompous ora- 
tions and laboured performances 
shall evaporate in sound, or pro- 
duce no spiritual good; or, if they 


are remembered for a while, they 
are remembered, not for God’s 
glory, but for the praise of those 
ying creatures, who made them. 
A poor employment this, to speak 
al write for the breath of worms, 
which is, at first, corrupt in itself, 
and soon vanishes into nothing. 
Serle’e Hore Solttarie. 


ARiligions Mutelligenes. 


Revivals of Religion, and the en- 
couragement derived from them 
to Education Societies. 

During the last winter, there 
were revivals of Religion in five 
schools, taught by beneficiaries of 
the American Education Society. 
During the last year, there were 
revivals of — in five Acad- 
emies, viz. in Hampton, N. H. in 
Philips’ and Amherst, Mass. in 
West Nottingham, Maryland; and 
in Abbeville, S.C. During the 
last eighteen months, there were 


revivals of Religion in six Col- 
leges, viz. in Williams and Am- 
herst, Mass. in Dickinson and Jef- 
ferson, Penn. in Hamden Sidney 
and Washington, Vir. In the Col- 
leges and Academies of the Middle 
and Southern States, mentioned 
above, there were never revivals 
before; and therefore they are re- 
garded by Christians generally, at 
the South, as opening a new era 
upon their literary institutions. 
Bost. Ree. 
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‘6 Tn the different denominations 
of Christians in the United States, 


more than four hundred congrega- , 


tions are reported as having been 
blessed with Revivals of Religion, 
during the last year. In the Pres- 
byterian church, ninety-eight; in 
the Congregational, one hundred 
and thirty-nine; in the Baptist, 
ene hundred and seven. The num- 
ber of hopeful converts, in these 
revivals, according to the most ac- 
curate computation which could be 
made from the returns, exceeds 
twenty-six thousand. 

Ann. Rep. of Amer. Educa. Soc. 


PALESTINE MISSION. 

Extract of a letter from Rev. Mr. Fisk, 

Americay Missionary. dated at Jeru- 

salem, April “8th, 18-3. 
‘¢T have walked around 
Zion; I have walked over Calva- 
ry; I have passed through the val- 
ley of Hinnom ; drank of the wa- 
ters of Siloam; crossed the brook 








Cedron; and have been in the gar- | 


den of Gethsemane. The 
first visit to the tomb of my Lord. 
I did not stop to enquire, whether 
the place pointed out as his sepul- 
chre, is really such or not. If in 
this there is any delusion, I was 
willing to be deceived for the mo- 
ment.—TI looked at the dome, which 
covered the tomb, and burst into 
tears. I entered and kneeled by 
the marble, which is supposed to 
cover the spot where the body lay. 
My tears flowed freely, and my 
soul seemed moved in a way I can- 
not describe. I dedicated myself 
anew to my Lord.—It seemed then 
as if Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
had really suffered, and risen from 
the dead. The period of time that 
had elapsed since his death, dimin- 
ished, as it were, to a moment. 
The whole seemed present and re- 
al. O what sufferings! O what 
love! Dear Brethren, it was for us 
He bled and died. Shall we not 
then live to Him? He died to save 


next | 
day after my arrival, I made my ; 





jus from sin? 


Shall we not. then 
avoid sin in all its forms? He died 
for us—Can we then be unwilling 
to make efforts and undergo priva- 
tions to save others?>—-But, alas! 
how little do I see around me of 
the efficacy of that blood, which 
was shed on the cross!—I suppose 
at least three fourths of the inhab- 
itants of Jerusalem deny the Di- 
vinity of our Lord, and the atoning 
efficacy of his death, and I fear all, 
or nearly all the rest, adore his 
Mother and Disciples with almost 
as much apparent devotion as Him- 
self.— We are surrounded by dan- 
gers, and we tremble at every step; 
yet the Lord our Redeemer pro- 
tects us, and I hope, will protect 
us. ‘Trusting in Him, we will go 
forward. Brethren, pray for us; 
and O, I entreat you, live near to 
Christ. Meditate much on _ his 
love, his death and mediation.— 
This will show you the world, with 
its distinctions, pleasures, and 
strifes, in the proper light. May 
that Saviour, who died here, bled 
and died for you and me, fill our 
hearts with his love—may we be 
crucified to the world, and the 
world to us, bearing about in our 
body the dying of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Your brother, &c. 
PLINY FISK.” 
REVIVAL OF RELIGION. 


The following account of a Revival of 
Religion, contained in a letter address- 
ed to the Editor of the Christian Her- 
ald, from the Pastor of the church at 
Augusta, will be read with interest. 
He observes: 


I embrace the present opportuni- 
ty to give you some account of the 
glorious work of God among the 
people of Augusta. This work 
commenced about the middle of 
last June. For some time previ- 
ous to this there had been in the 
church a lamentable want of ** the 
unity of the spirit.” The * gold 
had become dim,” and ** the most, 
fine gold changed.” Notwithstand. 
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ing this general declension, how- 
ever, there were some Christians 
who mourned over ** the waste pla- 
ces of Zion,” and ho in secret 
for the pride and folly of those 
who were perishing in their sins. 
In the course of the spring, church 
conferences were appointed once a 
fortnight; where each member pres- 
ent, both male and female, gave a 
brief statement of their feelings. 
‘These meetings were, at first, at- 
tended in the several districts in 
the town. Here indeed, it was, 
that, by some, there was heard 
‘*the sound of a going in the tops 
of the mulberry trees;”” and Chris- 
tians began to prepare themselves 
for **the help of the Lord against 
the mighty.” 

The eighteenth of June was ap- 
pointed by the church for a day of 
publics humiliation, fasting and 
prayer. It was surprising to see 
the vast multitude which flocked 
to the sanctuary. The wretched 
cold state in which the church had 
been for a number of years, and 
the perishing condition of sinners, 
who were starving upon the imper- 
fections of Christians, were brought 
to view, and awakened the atten- 
tion of the “ careless in Zion.”— 
This day will forever be had in 
thankfulremembrance. Some signs 
of spiritual. life appeared in the 
church. Many a fervent prayer 
was offered up, and many a tear 
was caught in the “ Lord’s bottle.” 
Indeed from this day, the tone of 
the place was‘changed. ‘*Accord- 
ing to this time it shall be said of 
Jacob and of Israel, what hath 
God wrought?” 

The next week a meeting of en- 
quiry was appointed, six attended, 
deeply concerned to know what 
they should do to be saved. ‘The 
number that attended these meet- 
ings increased in about six weeks 
to between fifty and sixty. Other 
meetings were multiplied, and al- 
most every day new cases of coa- 
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viction and conversion were de- 


| tailed. Some of the most wealthy 


and influential men were among 
the first who were heard to say, 
“Come all ye that fear God, and 
I will tell you what he hath done 
for my a About one hundred 
and fifty have been introduced in- 
to the glorious liberty of the sons 
of God. The aged, middle aged, 
and youth, are among the number. 
There has been a number of very 
remarkable conversions. It was, 
at first, thought proper to give a 
short history of some of them; but 
it is, at present, deemed inexpedi- 
ent. There has been indeed from 
the commencement until now, dif- 
ferent operations, but the same 
Spirit. In some instances there 
were excitements, probably occa- 
sioned by particular addresses, and 
which proved but transient; but in 
general, the work has proceeded 
like the building of Solomon’s tem- 
ple. The work still continues, and 
we hope that another hundred and 
fifty will soon be added, and so on, 
till there shall **not be room enough 
to receive the blessing.” 

** Blessed be the Lord God of 
Israel, from everlasting to ever- 
lasting. Amen, and Amen.” 

Yours respectfully, 


Bewyamin I. Lane, 
Arcusta, Oneida County, N. York, 
December 3, 1823. 





Deciine or ManomepantsoM. 
The following important Communica- 

tion, says the London Baptist Magazine 

for October, may be depended upon 

as authentic ; it is from the pen of a 

gentleman whose rank and chasacter 

render his testimony indubitable, 

** You ask me if the Mahomedan, 
religion is on the decline; I answer, 
in Persia they can scarcely be call- 
ed Mahomedans: they are Deists, 
if any thing, and are ready to re- 
ceive the Christian faith. A few 
such men as Mr. Martyn would 
soon effect achange. You cannot 
conceive the eagerness with which 
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they ask for his translations of the 
New Testament. I have distribut- 
ed several hundreds, and could 
have done so with twice the num- 
ber, if they had been sent me. At 
Mecca, the resort is so much fallen 
off, that not one in a hundred (per- 
haps if I were to say two hundred, 
I might be nearer) now goes, for 
those that did. Indeed the reven- 
ues in consequence of this have so 
much decreased, that in lieu of 
overflowing treasuries, the Otto- 
man government is obliged to make 
large remittances for the payment 
of its officers and troops. Those 
pilgrims who now resort make no 
offerings or presents; they are sat- 
isfied with going. Indeed, from 
my own observation, after a resi- 
dence of near twenty-four years 
amongst the Arabs and Persians, 
I can safely say that Islamism is 
fast falling to decay.” 


ORDINATION. 

On the 17th of December, the 
Rev. Esrxezer Newnatt was or- 
dained, as Pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church and Society in 
Oxford, Mass. The services were 

culiarly solemn and interesting. 
Spaashenbien Prayer by the Rev. 
Mr. Pond, of Ward. rmon, el- 
oquent and appropriate, by the 
Rev. Mr. Nelson, of Leicester. 


INSTALLATION. 
On the 14th of December was 
installed in the pastoral office, 
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me 


over the second church and society 
in Farmington, Ct. the Rev. Har- % 
vey Busuvett. Sermon by the 
Rev. Dr. Perkins, of West-Hart- 
ford. ‘The Church and society are 
happily united, and it is hoped a 
blessing from the Great Head of 
the Church may descend and rest 
upon them. 


ete oo. 

SELECTED POETRY. bf 

1. By whom was David taught 4 
To aim the dreadful blow, 

When he Goliah fought ot 

And laid the Gentile low ? 7. 

No sword nor spear the stripling took, i 


But chose a pebble from the brook. 


2. "Twas Israel's God and King, 
That arm’d him for the fight, 
Who et him strength to sling, 
And skill to aim anght. 
Ye feeble saints, your strength endures, 
Because young David’s God is yours. 


3. Who order’d Gideon forth, { 
To storm th’ invader’s camp, 
With arms of little worth, 
A pitcher and a lamp? 
The trumpets made his coming known 
And all the host was overthrown, 


4. O, I have seen the day, 
When with a single word, 
God helping me to say, 
My trust 1s in the Lord, 
Mv soul has quell'd a thousand foes, 
Fearless of all that could oppose. 


| 5. But, unbelief, self-will, 


Self-righteousness and pride— 
How often do they steal 
My weapons from my side ? 
But David’s Loid and Gideon’s Friend 
Will help his servant to the end, 


ee 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
It will be the endeavour of the Publishers, to issue each number of this work, on 
the last day of the Month, whose date it bears. 
It is requested, that Communications may be forwarded, post paid, as early in the 


month, as convenient: 


Those Gentlemen, who have obtained Subscribers, are desired to make a return 
of their names, or of the number obtained, as soon as practicable. A neglect of 
this, may occasion a delay of the second number; as but few of the Proposals, 
which were sent at a late hour, have, as yet, been returned. 

(F As some copies of this Number, will be sent to Gentlemen, who are no‘ 
known to be Subscribers; if they do not wish to be considered as such, they are 
respectfully requested to return such copies, by Mail or otherwise, befdre the time 


of publishing a second number. 
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